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Ghe Square Chronicle. 


No. 10. DECEMBER, 1915. 


EDITORIAL. 


With this number we run into double figures, and trust 
that the contents will be deemed worthy of the occasion. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the editor of the ‘‘ Pharmaceutical 
Journal,’’ we are enabled to reprint the photographs of the 
lady prize-winners, and thus can offer our readers an artistic 
supplement. 

No one will grudge the ladies the prominence that they 
have so deservedly won. 

Now that Mr. Tennant has decided that pharmacists are 
not essential, it seems possible that many more of us may 
don khaki in the near future, in which case the next issue of 
the ‘‘ Chronicle ’’’ may have to be edited from Berlin. Unfor- 
tunately for our craft, the R.A.M.C. is too pre-historic to 
require the services of trained pharmacists. We have heard 
quite recently of an ex-blacksmith, now a compounder, 
bringing a prescription to a qualified man, who was con- 
sidered to be doing his bit for his country more usefully 
in scrubbing out the barracks ; it appeared that the would-be 
compounder had been baffled by the mystic letters t. d. s 
and sought enlightenment on the point. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the fighting branches of 
the Army prove more attractive to the average son of Galen ; 
our roll call shows this fact quite plainly. 

Since our last number was published much has happened 
in the great world war, but although little of a cheering 
nature has been reported, we still ally ourselves to what is 
known at Carmelite House as the ‘‘ Chloroform Press,’’ and 
feel that once we get our coats off, all will be well. 

Our fleet has done its work so superlatively well that it 
has been difficult to realise that the country was in the throes of 
a violent war, although Count Zeppelin has done his best to 
impress the fact on us. 

As a witness of three of the Count’s efforts in different 
parts of the country, we will not be more explicit, since we do 
not wish to share the fate of the ‘‘ Globe ’”’ ; we confess that 
a first experience is mildly exciting, but that a repetition 
proves boring. 

While on the subject of war, we should like to introduce 
to our readers the Pharmacists’ Volunteer Training Corps, 
whose headquarters are at the ‘‘ Square.’” The Corps was 
started last August, with the object of providing for pharma- 
cists a course in first aid, ambulance work, and field sanita- 
tion, and forms an ideal training for any past student who 
may have enlisted under Lord Derby’s scheme. A recruit 
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would learn the rudiments of military drill and discipline 
under less severe tuition than he would be likely to receive from 
a ‘‘ Regular ’’ instructor, while the training in first aid should 
prove a valuable asset in business. 


Returning to the affairs of the Association, we are glad 
to record an increase in membership, and although we are 
unable to announce any hope of a reunion in the near 
future, some day peace will be declared, and then we shall 
have ‘‘Some’’ Day. May no familiar faces be missing when 
the happy time arrives. 


% * % 


ENTRE NOUS. 


As promised in our last number, we publish an interesting 
account of ‘‘ Life with the Mounted Brigade in Egypt,’ by 
Corporal T. H. Wardle. Since this letter was received we 
have had further news of the writer, the last being a field 
service card, dated October 5th, saying that he was quite 


well. 
* * % 


Another item of interest is a vivid account of the happen- 
ings in Paris immediately before the outbreak of war. Mr. 
H. S. Francis was engaged at the well-known Pharmacie 
Swann, in the rue de Rivoli at the time, and gives his impres- 
sions of the stirring events. 


* % oo 


In these strenuous times no one has time to read novels, 
and certainly no one ought to have time to write one. Recog- 
nising these facts, we have produced what may be termed, 
with apologies to Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome, a tabloid 
novel, suited to the occasion. Most novels, divested of their 
descriptions of scenery and unessential dialogue, could be 
equally well compressed; and an interesting competition 
might be held between Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli 
on these lines, instead of the more usual contest as to who 
can use up the most paper. 


* ae * 


We are glad to have received at last an article of a scien- 
tific nature, and hope that there is a future for the new 
extract, “‘ Fli-adiposin.’? Those members who may take it — 
up will, we hope, put aside some of their profits for the 
benefit of the Association. 

* * 3% 


Congratulations to— 
C. H. Hampshire, on the occasion of his marriage. 
H. Quincey, on the occasion of the birth of a son and heir. 
Lieutenant C. P. Gaulter, on the occasion of his marriage. 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 


The present session of the School is different to all those 
preceding it, and naturally so. For the first time on record 
the lady members of the School equal in number the men, 
whilst amongst us we have a lady Bell Scholar, a lady Fair- 
child Scholar, and a lady Hewlett Exhibitioner. In point of 
numbers the School is small compared to previous years, and 
by contrast the ‘‘labs’’ seem somewhat deserted. Nearly 
forty students, however, are under the spell of ‘‘ Square’’ 
traditions, and in spite of the times there seems no reason to 
suppose that they will not be fully capable of handing on 
those traditions to the future generations. Since the be- 
ginning of the present session we have taken a regretful leave 
Gi tet. Ws Dowlés, a- junior, »member . of the .staff;;a 
deservedly popular demonstrator, and one to whom the 
School wishes the best of success in his new position in the 


ranks of the H.A.C. 


During the present session, as in the past, it has been 
‘decided to curtail all social functions, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Students’ Association. Consequently, therefore, 
this and succeeding members of the ‘‘ Chronicle’’ can con- 
tain but little School news. The record of these eventful 
months will be writ upon the Roll of Honour, of which from 
time to time we hope to give instalments, unfortunately some- 
what incomplete. 

Several students have joined up with the Square Section 
of the O.T.C., as. will be seen on another page. 


An informal social has been held amongst the students, 
and it is proposed to hold others, under the auspices of the 
Students’ Association from time to time, in place of the 
ordinary evening meetings, and it is hoped that they will 
serve to keep the students together, and supply, to a small 
‘extent, the social intercourse which dinner and ‘‘ smoker ”’ 
and football supply in normal times. To those students who, 
‘since the last issue of the ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ have left us, we bid 
a hearty farewell, and offer our best wishes for success in 
whatever sphere they may enter. To our present students 
the School offers hearty greetings, and trusts that they too 
may find the School a pleasant spot in which to gain the 
knowledge necessary to continue the ‘‘ battle of life’’ with 
a proper hope of success. 


Kee A Kk 


On October 6th, at the re-opening of the School of Phar- 
macy, our president, Mr. E. M. Holmes, was presented with 
the Hanbury Gold medal. Needless to say, the award was a 


very popular one. - 
W. R. PRATT. 
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THE ISLAND OF ‘PETIT MORCEAU.”’ 
A WELLSIAN ROMANCE. 


You will doubtless remember the stir made by the strange: 
disappearance of young Doctor Morceau some time ago—if 
you do not, it must be because you do not read the ‘* Monday 
Pictorial,’’? which positively wallowed in photographic details. 
of the case. I still have a copy by me, and turning over its. 
pages I see a photograph of Morceau himself, which looks 
very much like Mr. Winston Churchill, one of his landlady, 
one of the landlady’s daughter, whom Morceau once took to 
the Palladium ; the house No. 19, marked with a cross to 
distinguish 1t from six other houses of exactly similar pattern. 
visible in the photograph, a representation of the errand boy 
who was convinced that he had seen Morceau outside Lord’s 
Cricket Ground at 1.30 on the Friday, one of the milkman 
who had met him in the Whitechapel Road at exactly the: 
same time, and one of a barmaid at Victoria Station who was 
positive that she had supplied him with a whiskey and soda 
two minutes later. The affair became the usual nine days. 
wonder, and then the public promptly forgot about Dr. 
Morceau, and turned to some new excitement. . 

It remained for me to find him some years afterwards 
under very extraordinary circumstances, and as a friend of. 
his early manhood, and one who knew him better than he 
knew himself, I feel inclined to give you the full history, 
which, although a trifle spasmodic, may be protected from a 
charge of incoherence by a few paragraphic twirlygigs. 


Book I. 


Adolescence. 
Wei. 

I first met young Morceau at the School of Pharmacy, 
Bloomsbury Square, where his fascinating disposition made: 
a great impression on-me. We became inseparable ; he was 
a blonde, muscular youth, well over 6 feet, and with an 
intense hatred of music ; so, of course, some would-be wit at 
once, named him. “‘ Petit Morceau, ”, andy Pett Miosgeeqqs:= 
he has always remained to me. Pudding Face was what 
Morceau used to call me, when he wished to be affectionate— 
we were great friends. 

Sige: 

We shared diggings at Regent’s Park—the usual type- 
faded carpet, faded landlady, rickety arm-chairs, and horrible 
wallpaper, but. we were very happy. Morceau chose _ the: 
locality, so as to be near the Zoological Gardens, for he pur- 
sued a pet hobby, the study of anatomy, and strange animals 


always attracted him—as I said before, we were great: 
friends. 
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§ 3. 


Morceau was a brilliant scholar, and carried off most of 
the school prizes with ease, without any apparent effort on 
his part ; he absorbed lectures as some grosser natures 
absorb food—with eagerness and apparent enjoyment. He’ 
bought second-hand books on anatomy and dissecting from 
dingy bookstalls near Tottenham Court Road, and on most 
saturday afternoons was to be found at the Zoo, fraternising 
with the keepers, while I well remember one week end, when 
he arrived home, clasping ecstatically a dead monkey which 
a friendly keeper had given him ; he got rid of the landlady 
by presenting her with a ticket for the second house at the 
local Empire, and in her absence did some gruesome work, 
after boiling the monkey for some hours in the copper. In 
the inorning there was a scene with the landlady, but 
Morceau ever had a persuasive tongue, and talked her over, 
while he spent the day in perfect enjoyment, setting up the 
monkey’s skeleton, which when finished he kept in his bed- 
Toom ‘on the’ mantelpiece, callmeg: it! Perkins, after a class- 
mate to whom it bore a fancied resemblance. 


§ 4. 

This episode whetted his appetite for more victims for 
this scalpels, and one day he brought home a Zulu assegai, 
purchased at a sale, with which he practised assiduously in 
the garden. I thought at first that he might be in training 
for the Olympic games, but his intentions were disclosed 
when I saw him crouching behind a laurel bush, the assegai 
‘poised in his right hand ; a large black cat jumped down from 
the wall, but before she could scent danger, like a flash the 
assegai had transfixed her. The body was buried in lime, 
and afterwards dug up, and the skeleton set beside that of 
the monkey. There was the landlady’s parrot also, which 
died mysteriously ; it was buried in the garden, but Morceau 
retrieved it at night, and passed the skeleton off to the land- 
lady as that of an eagle, sent him by a relative in Scotland. 
Morceau soon had quite a remarkable collection, which in- 
‘cluded a chameleon, a horse’s skull, two horses hoofs, a pig’s 
head, a rabbit, a guinea pig and a dog; but he had now set 
his heart on a complete human skeleton. 


S 5. 


We eventually both passed our examination, and Morceau 
determined to study medicine at the University Hospital. 
Thus our ways parted, but after losing sight of him for some 
years I met him one day in the tube, and he persuaded me to 
go home with him. He still lived in the same diggings out- 
side the Zoological Gardens. The carpet and the landlady 
were a little more faded, and the wallpaper as horrible as 
ever. Morceau at once took me to his den, now a mass of 
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skeletons of every description, which he showed off to me, as. 
some men will show you their rose-garden. . I noticed, how- 
ever, that the human skeleton was conspicuous by its 
absence. I was calling Morceau’s attention to this, when. 
a street organ struck up outside ‘‘ My little grey home in 
the West.’’ Morceau became furious; I never saw a man 
so transfigured by passion. He flung up the window, and. 
bitterly upbraided the man, who replied in kind, but eventually 
withdrew. ‘‘ The wretched fellow comes every Friday,’ said 
Morceau ; ‘‘I really shall have to get a gun.’’ I did not pay 
much attention to his remarks, but next week when I paid 
him a further visit, as I was approaching the house, a slug 
threw up the dirt at my feet, and I heard the plug of a power- 
ful air-gun. When I knocked, Morceau let me in, and I saw 
that he held a B.S.A. air-gun in his hand. -‘‘ Hullo, Pudding 
Face,’ he said, ‘‘ I hope I didn’t perforate you ; I was having 
a little practice. We’ll have a competition in the kitchen after 
my landlady has gone to bed.’’ I felt annoyed at the time,. 
but no one could be angry with Morceau for long, so that 
after supper we retired to the kitchen, and held a competition. 
Morceau put in some marvellous shooting, and put ten shots. 
on a card that vou could cover with a sixpence. I had a turn, 
and broke six plates and the soup tureen, besides hitting the 
cat with a richochet, so we desisted, Morceau telling me that 
my proper place was in the trenches, as I had the makings of 
a destructive shot. 


§ 6. 

I visited Morceau again the next week, and found him im 
a State of great excitement. He dragged me off to his room, 
pulled aside a curtain, and showed me a complete skeleton of 
a man who must have been a burly specimen. I naturally 
asked where he had obtained such a fine specimen, but he 
changed the subject at once, and suggested supper. During 
the meal we talked on-various subjects, but I found my 
attention wandering. I was listening for the approach of the 
weekly organ-grinder, for a dark suspicion was forming im 
my mind. When I say that there was no ‘‘ Little grey home. 
in the West’ that night, and that when Morceau let me out 
about midnight, I ran full tilt into a man hiding behind the 
garden gate, a man whose extensive foot-gear at once pro- 
claimed him as a detective, I felt that my fears were con- 
firmed. Two days later the whole affair leaked out, but 
Morceau had eluded pursuit, and had apparently vanished off 
the face of the earth ; at any rate, Scotland Yard, even with: 
the assistance of the halfpenny Press, failed to find him. 


Book II. 
— The Shipwreck. 
Five years later I was taking a sea voyage for the benefit 
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of my health. I had been prescribed the treatment by a cele- 
brated physician ; but how I wished I might have had him as 
a shipmate, for the ship did everything exceipt turn turtle. 
We rolled and wallowed through the Bay of Biscay, with the 
screws racing, as the boat buried her nose in mountainous 
seas. We passed from one storm into another, and reaching | 
the tropics had a short spell of calm, to be immediately 
followed by a tornado. Everyone was calling ‘‘ Steward! ”’ 
so that it came almost as a relief when one day the ship went 
down, torpedoed by a German submarine, the U Blackguard. 

[ nave a hazy recollection of a dull explosion ; the slippery 
decks tilted, there came a confused rush of people past my 
saloon, a sailor thrust a life belt over my shoulders, then a 
wave swept me overboard. It was useless to attempt to 
swim, and I had given up all hope when I felt myself seized 
by the hair, which was fortunately unusually long at the time, 
as I had been in the throes of composition, writing a song of 
hate, dedicated to the physician who had sent me on this 
miserable voyage, and I found myself dragged into a large 
motor-boat. A familiar figure bent over me as I lay in the 
bottom of the boat, and if you ever go to cinemas, you will of 
course have already guessed that it was Morceau—a weather 
beaten, sun tanned, older Morceau it is true, wearing a 
strange beard, but i would have known him anywhere. Then 
I lost consciousness. 


poco rit. 
The Island. 

I awoke ashore, on a camp bed, dry and in my right 
mind. Dry clothes were ready to hand, so I dressed hastily. 
Morceau evidently heard mé moving, for he came in to say 
that dinner was ready. 

He led me to the living room of his bungalow, built by 
his own hands, as he told me, on this uninhabited island that 
he had discovered. 3 

[ was hungry, and did full justice to the meal which was 
set before me, while Morceau watched me in silence. When 
I had finished he gave me an excellent cigar, and I followed 
him on to the verandah, from which we had a glorious view. 
A palm grove stretched away on the right, while in front of 
us the ground sloped away towards a coral-reefed lagoon, lit 
up by the silver rays of the moon. 

Somewhat tired I dropped into a comfortable deck chair, 
and then Morceau talked. My word, how he talked! Bernard 
Shaw would have been green with envy. 

‘“We are working on totally wrong lines,’’ he com- 
menced ; ‘‘ we have “become over-educated, we know too 
much, and knowledge brings us neither prosperity nor hap- 
piness. The man who has by far the best time on earth is the 
man with a pound of batter instead of a brain. Yes, Pudding 
Face, it is the amiable ass who flourishes exceedingly in this 
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best of all possible worlds ; the M.P. with 4400 a year and 
no ideas; the man with a soft billet at the War Office, 
designing tunic buttons, which become obsolete before they 
are issued, and a pension if he steers clear of delirium 
tremens ; and in my own profession the soft idiot in Harley 
Street, with two or three lithographed prescriptions, and a 
suave butler. 

‘‘We men of brain only upset the community and make 
them feel uncomfortable. Man with the typical scholastic 
training is, to my mind, like a dog that has been taught to 
stand on his hind legs—entirely spoilt. Set, the -average 
product of the classroom 20 miles from an A.B.C. shop, and 
he would starve, even if you gave him a shot gun and plenty 
of ammunition. What does he know of life? As a nation we 
have grown too soft; we want more men who can kill a 
German with a spade, and we could survive the decease of 
some of the Algys, who are awfully good at Algebra. 
We want to simplify life and get a little nearer the Stone 
Age ; there was less hypocrisy in the world when men had to 
defend their convictions with a flmt axe. Now animals have 
a much better time. Watch a cow grazing, knee deep in rich 
grasses, chewing the cud in rustic peace and quiet ; give that 
animal the power of speech and what soliloquies she could 
give the world. Watch a cat that has had its feed of new 
milk lick itself daintily, and then curl up beside the drawing- 
room fire, while you yourself have to sally forth into the 
November fog and gloom to earn the wherewithal to keep 
the cat in milk and idleness. Is there any justice in it? 

‘“You will remember my love of anatomy. When there 
arose that trouble about the organ grinder, I came away in 
my small yacht, with old Mac Yavish, a skipper who had 
dirtied his ticket. (This is a phrase borrowed from Mr. 
Cutliffe Hyne, it does not mean that he had dropped his tram 
ticket on the floor, but that he had had trouble with the Board 
of Trade.—Ed.) We cruised about, until we discovered this 
island, and I have been experimenting ever since for the 
alleviation of the human race. | 

‘“T take a human being, watch him closely, see what 
animal he most resembles, then I operate, and make the like- 
ness Closer ; but he still retains the power of speech, although 
this power undoubtedly weakens after a time. You will 
remember Perkins? ”’ 

I nodded. 

‘“ Well, Perkins is out there,’’ and he pointed to the palm 
grove, ‘‘ swinging himself from bough to bough with a pre- 
hensile tail. It is a better life than insurance dispensing, and 
he is as happy as the day is long. 

“You will meet Dicky Morley too ; I found it quite easy 
to turn him into a dromedary, he always had the hump ; while 
Peter Durley makes a fine old porker ; he has learnt to grunt 
beautifully, and is a dab at finding roots. 
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‘*T had a shot at a elephant once, being rather impressed 
by the pachydermatous nature of Tim Bailey. It was not an 
easy task, and the result was rather Duriolanean, a trifle 
suggestive of a Christmas pantomime ; so I re-operated, cut 
off the trunk, stuck it on top, grafted the head on, and made 
him into a very passable giraffe. 

‘“‘ By the way, I lure all my subjects out by attractive. 
advertisements in the trade papers. Free passage out (old 
Mac brings them out in the yacht), no work in the morning, 
and holiday all the afternoon, that sort of style. 

‘*|’ve been wondering since you came what I can make 
of you. I’ve just had an idea, I forget what it is called, but 
it is scmething prehistoric, that flies ; I saw a picture of one 
once in an encyclopedia. Pll fit you with a pair of mechanical 
wings, and send you back by old Mac. He shall loose you 
out by the Nore, and you shall alight on Southend Pier when 
it is full of trippers on a Bank Holiday ; I would give worlds 
to see their faces.”’ ; 

Poor old Morceau was quite mad ; I realised it then with 
a shock. I was terrified, my nerves gave out ; with a scream 
I rushed down the verandah ; Morceau jumped up to intercept 
me, but knocked over a oil lamp standing on a wicker table ; 
it flared up, and as | jumped down a red glow shone behind 
me as the wooden bungalow burst into flame. » Glancing back, 
I saw Morceau enveloped by fire, and he must have perished 


miserably. 
Book IV. 
The Rescue. 

As I dashed into the shelter of the trees, a cacoannt hit 
me, and looking up I caught a glimpse of Perkins sitting up 
in the tree top, chattering some gibberish. I fled on, tripping 
over strange animals, who called out remarks after me, which 
only served to increase my panic. How long I had been 
running I could not tell, but presently I had penetrated the 
wood, and dropped panting on the beach, with my face in the 
wet sand—then I lost consciousness. 

awoke in the sick bay of a warship; a sailor came 
forward when I showed signs of life. I at once started to 
tell him about my horrible adventures ; he gazed at me sadly, 
clapped a lump of ice on my head, and fetched a doctor. 

The doctor came, but when I started to give him my 
version he felt'my pulse, prescribing bromide and a slop diet, 
so I gave up the attempt, and kept silence, allowing the 
officers and crew to think me the usual type of shipwrecked 
sailor, since they put down the real truth as the ravings of 
delirium. But you are different, you know me, and you 
remember poor old Morceau, so you can understand that I 
never see Southend Pier.now without shuddering, whilst I 
have never dared visit the Zoo since my adventure. I feel- 
that I might see Perkins in the monkey house, or poor old 


Tim Bailey as the elephantine giraffe. One never can tell. 
W. H. A. 
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THE LADIES’ YEAR. 


ee ee 


Miss Dora F. White, by winning the Pereira medal, con- 
cluded a most successful studentship at the ‘‘ Square.’’ 
Besides the “‘ blue riband ’’ of Pharmacy she carried off three 
medals during the Minor and Major courses—in Botany the 
bronze and silver medals successively, and the silver medal in 
Chemistry. She also gained Certificates of Honour in Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Chemistry and Materia Medica. Miss 
White was educated at Clapham High School, and subse- 
quently received her preliminary pharmaceutical trainmg with 
Miss Buchanan, at Gordon Hall. She passed her Minor in 
October, 1914, Major in April, 1915, and won the Pereira in 
the same month, before she had attained the age of twenty- 
two. 

Miss Ella Caird, the present holder of the ‘‘ Hewlett Exhi- 
hition,’’ 1s the second lady-student to gain this honour since 
its institution. She came to us from Miss Buchanan, and early 
showed promise of a brilliant pharmaceutical career. During 
the Minor course she carried off the medals in Botany, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, besides certificates in Materia 
Medica and Practical Chemistry. Such a beginning will, we 
hope, lead on to still greater success. Miss.Caird is an under- 
graduate of London University, having passed her inter- 
mediate examination in Science before entering the school. 


Miss Dorothy A. Bills has created a record by being the 
first lady to hold a Jacob Bell Scholarship—a record which, we 
hope, will be often broken in the future. Miss Bills comes 
from retail pharmacy, having been apprenticed to her father 
at Stourbridge. 

Miss Doris Gregory, again the first lady to hold the Fair- 
child Scholarship, was educated at North London Collegiate 
School, where she matriculated in London University. She 
obtained her insight into pharmacy whilst with Miss Buchanan 
at Gordon Hall, and before entering upon her course at the 
‘““ Square’? spent some time gaining both hospital and retail 


experience. 
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THE ROLL CALL. 


FOURTH LIST. 


Allen, W. H., Army Reserve, under Lord Derby’s scheme. 
Birkby, L., Sergeant R.A.M.C. 

Bootu.7., Inns ‘of Court O.T.C. 

Bowles, R. W., H.A.C. 

Cooper, G. L., Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Edgington, W. J., Sergeant R.A.M.C. 

Gale, R. G., Sergeant R.A.M.C. 

Halk. R-A.M-C. 

Harrington, A. G., Corporal, Singapore Volunteer Force. 
Hoyles, H. S., British Red Cross. 

Oke, J. M., Second-Lieutenant, 5th Yorks. Regiment. 
Pumphrey, T., British Red Cross Field Hospital. 
Sandiforth, FE. S., R.N.A.S., Chemists’ Section. 
Sennittan. 1) M., R.N.A.S., Chemists’ Section. 

Todd, F. J., Corporal Chemist, Roya! Engineers. 
Watson, E. J. W., Corporal Chemist, Royal Engineers. 
Wales, Cl ALL.) H.A-C. 


= 3 > 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 0O.T.C. 
Fietcher, F. Hibblethwaite, F. 
Fox, R. F. Kieldsen, F. I. 
Linnell, W. H. 
2 *& % 


ee MM bo to 2 Wad. C 


The following past-students are now enrolled in this 
Corps :-— 

Alene Cob Happold, C. 
Allen, W. H. Nelson, W. B. 

C. T. Bishop, a former Demonstrator, who was until 
recently stationed at Malta with an Ambulance Unit, has 
been gazetted to a Second-Lieutenancy in the Wiltshire 
Regiment. 

E. W. Francis, formerly a Trooper in the 1st Maxim 
Gun Section, King Edward’s Horse, has received a commis- 
sion in the same regiment. 

F. G. C. Walker, who returned home from Shanghai to 
take up a commission in the 14th West Yorks. Regiment, 
was recently transferred to the Royal Engineers, and was 
wounded in a recent engagement whilst in charge of a 
““ gas’? apparatus. 

* %* 

H. D. Rogers returned from France for a few days leave 
recently ; he was looking in the best of health, and testified 
to the increased strength of the British Artillery. A German 
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shell is now answered by five or six British ones, fired back 

promptly, which tends to discourage the gentle Hun, when 

he feels called upon to bombard. 
%& % & 

E.. F.. Harmson,. B.Sc., F.LC., has been gazetted a Liem 
tenant im the Royal Engineers, being transferred from the 
2nd Sportsman’s Battalion, in which regiment he enlisted as 
a private. 

¥ *% 3% 
R. H. Ridges returned to duty on September 4th, after 
16 weeks in hospital. We are glad to record his recovery 
after this long illness, and also are pleased to hear that he 
has recently been made a corporal. His present address is 
3/4th London Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C. Camp, Grove Farm, 
Greenford Green, S. Harrow. 
*€ 
A Sted Bas OF erase happily recovered from his wound 
received at Messines, has received a commission in the East 
Surrey Regiment. ‘ 
* # x 
Lance-Corporal W. Lee Bray, of the Royal 1st Devon Yeo- 
mamnry, has been promoted to the rank of Sergeant-dispenser, 
with an appointment at a central depdt of the R.A.M.C. (T.)- 


* * * 


PARIS, 1914. 


THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 

For some time before the declaration of war it was evident 
even to a foreigner like myself that Paris was not herself. 
During the whole period of summer things seemed unnaturally - 
quiet, and the Great National Féte of July 14th did not pass 
off with its usual éclat, the customary merry-making, and 
dancing in the streets, with fireworks in the evening, showed 
a lack of exuberance. 

A few days later the trial of Mme. Caillaux for the sensa- 
tional murder of the editor of the ‘‘ Figaro ” took place, and 
this provided the one topic of conversation. 
| I well remember sitting in a café, witn some other Eng- 

lishmen, when a paper-seller came Ne Hy down the Boule- 
vards, shouting something about a serious situation between 
Serbia and Austria. 

People rushed from all parts to buy up the papers, and 
there seemed general excitement. 

To us Englishmen a quarrel between these countries 
seemed of no particular interest, but evidently the Frenchmen 
realised its true significance. 

After this night a cloud seemed to settle over Paris 
figuratively speaking ; although the weather was perfect and 
very hot, there was little business doing, and an old French- 
man told me that the conditions in Paris reminded him of 
1870. On Monday, July 27th, the outlook became more 
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serious, and one of the first things noticeable was the disap- 
“pearance of gold from circulation. On Tuesday the people 
commenced to take their money out of the banks, and it was 
practically impossible to get paper money accepted. It was a 
sight to see the queue outside the Banque de France, 
people waiting all day to cash notes. They say that money 
talks ; on this occasion it was telling us of the certainty of 
war. 
This week the air seemed charged with electricity, the 
Cailloux case and the war cloud contributing to the general 
excitement. . 

The police had a busy time, as on the Monday night 
rioting took place on the boulevards. Bottles, syphons, 
and even tables from the cafés were used as missiles. The 
-crowds were cleared by the Garde Republicaine, who rode 
-down the streets, on the pavement as well as the roadway, 
so that it was necessary to beat a hasty retreat. 


The next excitement was the result of the Cailloux trial, 
~with the acquittal of the defendant. Very great precautions | 
‘were taken outside the Palais de Justice to guard against a 
hostile demonstration, large military forces guarding all 
approaches, so that all attempts at a demonstration were 
suppressed. In the evening, however, crowds of students 
-came down from the Latin quarter, and formed processions 
along the boulevards, shouting in chorus ‘‘ Cailloux Ass-ass- 
in,’’ as a protest against the verdict. After the experience 
of the previous night, the police had forbidden the placing of 
‘tables or chairs outside cafés, so that the boulevards pre- 
sented an unusual appearance almost as if cleared for action. 
‘The police broke up the procession, fighting commenced, 
followed by the arrest of ringleaders ; finally the streets were 
cleared. 

My friends and I were hustled up a side street, so 
-deeming prudence the better part of valour, retired home to 
bed. 

On Friday evening we again went down to see the latest 
news posted outside the offices of the ‘‘ Matin.’’ On the way 
“we saw a large crowd outside a small café, with the usual 
mounted guards keeping them back. We heard then that 
the well-known Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés, had just been 
assassinated. More trouble was expected on this account 
from the Socialistic element, and large forces of police and 
‘guards were posted at every point. 


Outside the offices of the ‘‘ Matin,’’ we found an enormous 
-crowd collected, watching the various items posted up, while 
-excited groups were eagerly discussing the situation. War 
seemed a certainty now, but the evening passed without any 
‘disturbances. 


The next day was the fateful Saturday, August Ist, 1914 ; 
it was a blazing hot day as I made my way along the Champs 
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Elyséés. .Paris Seemed likeva, deserted city, no taxis, vers 
few horse fiacres, and no gay, laughing groups of midinettes. 
The few I did’ see were in tears, or taking, a last farewell of 
their gay young soldier friends. I heard that the artillery 
from Versailles had passed through Paris en route for the 
frontier that morning. 

At the pharmacy there was little doing, the hotels around. 
were emptying fast of staff and visitors. As war was now 
inevitable | began to think of getting back to England. In 
the afternoon I went out to inquire as to the train service, and. 
on my way back I saw a crowd around an agent de police, 
who was engaged in fixing up a paper, on which was scrawled 
in ink: ‘‘ Mobilisation Generale, Aug. 2nd.’’ People were: 
running from all quarters to read it. 

After the tension of the last few days, it seemed to come 
as a relief to know the worst. There was little excitement, 
the French nation receiving the news with complete calm. I 
saw, however, one procession bearing the Tricolour, while 
another citizen displayed the Union Jack. They marched to 
the Place Vendéme, and under the Statue of Napoleon 
cheered and sang the Marseillaise, afterwards proceeding to 
the final goal of all French patriotic demonstration, the Statue: 
of Strassburg i in the Place de la Concorde. 


I decided to leave by the evening train, as at midnight all’ 
the railways would be taken over for the mobilisation. On 
my way to my hotel I saw the searchlights already being 
fixed up in the Place de la Concorde. As only hand baggage: 
was allowed, I crammed all I could into a large portmanteau, 
and set off on foot to the Gare St. Lazare, which was over a 
mile away. It was one of those oppressively hot evenings. 
such as you sometimes get in Paris, and by the time I reached 
my destination I must have lost about a stone. 


At the station I met two friends, and we waited together 
for the train to come in. There was a huge crowd on the: 
platform, and when the train backed in a desperate struggle 
ensued.. Owing to our heavy baggage, which impeded our 
action, we were left behind. 

Luckily, however, another train came in on the opposite: 
side, so we made a flank movement over the rails, and leaving” 
our luggage on the line, clambered up as the train slowly 
backed in—afterwards recovering our belongings. After 
much delay we started, the train being packed ; the line was 
guarded by troops, and for miles we could see the search- 
lights on the Eiffel Tower flashing messages. 


We arrived at Dieppe about I a.m., and another desperate’ 
struggle took place to get on the boat. Fortunately the 
crossing was smooth, and on arrival at Newhaven our 
troubles were ended, ‘all being quiet and peaceful, although: 
T fancy there was a sentry on the quay. 

H. S. FRANCIS. 
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WITH THE MOUNTED BRIGADE IN EGYPT. 


We left England on April 1oth from Avonmouth Docks, 
and had a very fair voyage, having a good view of Gib., also 
of Algiers, which is a very picturesque and extensive city, 
although we made no stay at either place. At Malta we 
stood off Valetta for some hours, but to our disappointment 
did not approach nearer than a mile, as the view from the sea 
gave promise of interesting sights ashore. My regiment were 
more fortunate ; they were in a smaller ship a couple of days 
behind us, and had’ to put-in to coal, thus getting several 
hours ashore, and having a good time. Nothing of much 
interest happened before reaching Alexandria on April 1gth, 
except periodical examination by warships to see that we 
were the genuine article. We landed on April 21st, and 
camped for one night near Alexandria, afterwards camping 
on the seashore three miles from a road, through deep sand. 
We, being the first arrivals, had to carry every item of equip- 
ment, tents, kit bags, hay, corn, etc., for three miles. I do 
not want that job again in this climate. I can assure you it 
is much harder work than making a batch of pills. 


On May 4th we came to Cairo, and are situated in the 
main barracks at Abbasiah. They are all two-storeyed 
buildings with verandahs on one side, very lofty and airy, and 
are like heaven after being encamped on the sand. A good 
many were built in Kitchener’s time. The whole barracks 
cover a considerable area, and are complete with shower, and 
swimming baths, garrison institutes, church, etc. Just 
beyond is the desert, extending like a barren waste for miles. 
This is where the training takes place; naturally when you 
get 3,000 horsemen on the move, there is ‘‘ some’’ dust. We 
Mee @ienee i... So out until 7 a:m., then comes breakfast ; out 
again from 8.30 until 11.30, then to all intents and purposes 
we have done for the day, with the exception of those 
employed in the signal office or on orderly duty. At any rate, 
after evening stables at 4.30, all knock off work. Twenty per 
cent. are allowed each night in Cairo, the remainder must 
remain near barracks. 


I am at present detached from my regiment, and am in 
the signal service, our duties, being to keep up communica- 
tions between regiments, brigades and divisions. This is 
done by field telephones, heliographs, flags or electric lamps. 
As you can imagine, in this land of sunshine the heliograph 
is the most-used instrument ; you do not have to wait here for 
the sun to come out. We have a chain of stations enabling 
us to signal to all parts of Cairo and neighbourhood. I have 
also been half-way up the big Pyramid signalling into Cairo. 
Naturally I have done the usual round of sightseeing, and 
have been inside the Pyramids, seen the sphinx, and the 
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various temples ; truly they are marvellous erections, but one 
fails to see why King Cheopps built them of such enormous 
dimensions, for the actual chamber where the King and Queen 
were buried is no larger than the old balance room at the 
Square. 


Heliopolis (built on the site of the Temples of the Sun) is 
a very modern and artistically-built place, easily reached by 
electric tram, and well worth a visit. There is a tremendous 
hotel there, beautifully built, now used as a Red Cross Hos- 
pital for Australians, who by the way suffered terrific losses 
in the Dardanelles. Everything here is very interesting to 
us ; native customs and habits are so different to our own. 
They are out to make money, and always ask about six times 
what they expect to get ; so you can guess that some bar- 
gaining goes on. 

The queerest sight is a native funeral. In front of the 
procession blind men are led, who sing a lugubrious chant, 
which I am told on being translated reads: ‘‘ There is but 
one god, Mahommed is his prophet, praise be to Allah.’’ 
‘These men are hired mourners, who wail and rub their eyes, 
and display every symptom of genuine emotion. The coffin 
is more like an orange box ; the corpse is taken out of the 
box, and placed in the ground together with some of his or 
her belongings. Very often eatables are buried at the same 
time. In the committal prayer the priest asks that the reward 
for the service rendered (the burial fee) may not be withheld 
from him. I never saw such a place as Cairo for chemist’s 
shops ; there are hundreds of them. What qualification they 
hold Ido not know. English patents are very dear, at least 
50 per cent. dearer than in England, although in a good many 
shops people seem to go in and read a paper at a table, and 
come out again without making a purchase. I should have 
liked to have searched out the senna market at Alexandria, 
but had no time. I am making rather a long story, but will 
now close, as I have had a long day. Reveille at 3.15 a.m., 
then went into the desert on a tactical scheme, returned with 
a good appetite at 9.30, and shall sleep well to-night. It is 
no joke carrying one’s equipment (4 mile of telephone wire, 
and a field telephone) for 8 miles; it beats Antipon for 
keeping your weight down. I do not know how I shall fall 
into the old groove, if I am spared to come home, after all 
this open-air life. It was thought that the Dardanelles would 
‘be a country for cavalry, but the Australians who went first 
had to send all their horses back here ; so we shall either have 
to remain here until they land cavalry or go dismounted. 


T. H. WARDLE. 
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FLI-ADIPOSIN. 


As the atmosphere is so full of energy, and all who can 
claim the least right to call themselves scientists are busy 
researching, I feel it behoves us as ‘‘ Squarites’’ to do our 
little bit. 

After much careful thought, I have decided we ought to. 
concentrate our attention on an ‘“‘ animal extract,’’ these 
being in great favour among modern prescribers. We might 
call it ‘‘ Square’’ brand and put it up in square bottles, with 
square labels, and have a killed ‘‘ Cock Robin ”’ as our trade. 
mark. 

A recent article m a well-known periodical (I forget 
whether it was THE SQUARE CHRONICLE or Punch) has given 
me the necessary inspiration as to what member of the animal 
world to select. ‘‘ It is an old and well-known tradition, that. 
dogs and cats who catch and eat flies, become gradually 
thinner and thinner, and still more thin until they fade away.”’ 
Then why not prepare an extract of flies? It would be a 
certain cure for obesity, and reduce those who suffer from 
this disease to such a slimness as would fit them for National 
Service. Jlhink of the beneft to the Nation! Picture the: 
hundreds of fat men able after a week’s treatment to enlist, 
and the women to make ammunition! The thought brings 
tears to my eyes! Of course every care must be taken in the 
preparation, and it must be standardised. The following 
method 1s suggested :— 

Catch, without injuring, fifty flies—blue-bottles are 
considered the most deadly, but perhaps there would be 
some advantage in a mixture of several species. Keep: 
for seven hours in a sterile atmosphere feeding only on 


sterile meat. By this time there should be no more 
germs present on their legs or antennae. 
To test :— 


Allow the flies to walk over a veal-broth-jelly culture 
medium and then incubate. If a negative result is ob- 
tained the flies may be used. Kall carefully, and 
macerate whole for seven days in solution of glycerine 
containing a small percentage of preservative. Strain— 
filter through bacteria proof filter, and sterilise at low 
temperature. Standardise so that the toxic dose for one 
fox terrier of medium weight is contained in one fluid 
ounce of the Extract. 

Pisces 

I0O—30 minims three times a day between eee until 
the required reduction in weight is obtained, then a dose 
once or twice a month—or to obtain a more speedy 
result, inject 2 minims hypodermically ofice a week. 

To my great sorrow none of my scientific friends think 
much of my idea, but I believe the O.S.S.A. has a fund for 
research—would it not appeal to you as a suitable subject for 
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investigation? I would volunteer to undertake the task 
myself, but have a deep objection to blue-bottle flies. 
Believe me, Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
“SA PATRIOT Ss 

P.S.—It might be put up as powder, tablets, capsules, 

mixture, and also in ampoules for imjection. 
* * * 


THE UNESSENTIAL CHEMIST. 
Long hours I spent, when other mortals frolic, 
In durance vile behind a close shut door, 
In case some poor old soul should have the colic ; 
And reckoned it my duty, ’till this war. 
* % 4 


But now I hear that I am unessential 
And Mr. Tennant grants me a reprieve ; 
He sees in me a khaki-clad potential, 
With stripes and decorations on the sleeve. 
* % 3 


And so without reproach, my conscience shielded, 
I'll try my useless labours to forget, 
Lay down awhile the pestle I have wielded, 
And learn to use the grimmer bayonet. 
* * * 


With Swedish drill my biceps will grow fatter, 
And from my face shall fall the lines of care ; 
My pharmacy may close its doors—no matter, 
‘“ Si le patron est parti a la guerre.”’ 
*% * * 
Yet when I’ve tramped o’er open, wind-swept spaces, 
And trained upon the military plan, 
Pll hope that Mr. Tennant will find traces, 
Beneath the surface, of essential man. 
* co * 
And when of this glad freedom I have tasted, 
Encamped in tents amid the bracken fern, 
Pll think of opportunities I’ve wasted, 
And nevermore to slavery return. W. H. A. 
* * * 


A Recruiting Experience by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

As a married man nearing the present military age limit 
and having quite a fair share of responsibilities, I had felt in 
company with many of my friends that the day was fast 
approaching when greater moral courage was needed to 
remain at one’s job, than would be required to make a dash 
for the Army. I had always contended that the work of 
pharmacists was necessary and essential in the public 
interest, and that an efficient pharmaceutical service in every 
district was just as essential as the upkeep of a fire station. 
When Mr. Tennant announced that Lord Lansdowne’s Com- 
mittee had forgotten pharmacists, I must admit my personal 
opinion remained the same as before. When I read that first, 
second and third-year medical students were to be recruited 
I knew my opinion was probably quite correct. Despite such 
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official attitude, the moral courage to refrain from offering 
to join the Army at the present time was not forthcoming, 
even though I knew that should, many moons hence, my 
latent warlike propensities appear to be outweighing my use- 
fulness in my present position, there would probably be 
nothing to prevent me from commencing to fight at any 
minute. Despite such considerations, I found myself walking 
smartly to the nearest recruiting office. 

I approached the table and spelt out my name. ‘‘ Occu- 
imation? asked the clerk. “Pharmaceutical chemist,” I 
answered. 

‘“Wouldn’t chemist do?’’ he said. ‘‘I would prefer the 
full title, as it is a special qualification,’’ I suggested. 

He made a bold attempt at the spelling, reconsidered it, 
tore up the paper and renewed the attack viciously upon a 
fresh form. At the second attempt with my help he strung 
the fourteen-lettered -word together correctly and then 
admitted that he had not the faintest notion what it meant. 

“Any previous military service?’’ I was in the old Volun- 
feet 07, that.«doesn t count, he said. Considering I 
had been a marksman for five years I should have hked to 
have had the opportunity of putting a few of the best near 
enough to his ears from a sufficient distance to enforce a 
-greater respect for one so old in the bearing of arms. 

As it happened I merely said, ‘‘ Is that so?’’ .I began to 
wonder if there was anything which would count in my 
favour. 

After calculating my exact age to a month with the help 
of an inscription on the back of my watch, which I knew I 
received on my twenty-first birthday, I sat on the form for a 
breather and waited for the arrival of the doctor. 

During a short wait I answered several personal enquiries 
as regards my marital condition, age and eyesight from a 
man in a somewhat similar frame of mind to my own. The 
cold formality which Britishers who are strange to one 
another usually display, had melted away under the 
influence of the Recruiting Chamber. It seemed we had both 
made up our minds that our proper place for the time being was 
at our own jobs, though we did not wish to miss signifying 
our desire to be with the brigade of the last hopes should the 
Empire ever need them. A few minutes later I was standing 
on a scales in nature’s garb in a room, economically 
furnished by the Government, with a table, chair and bare 
boards, whilst a representative of the Military Authorities, 
in the form of a burly recruiting sergeant, checked off my 
weight and called it to the doctor in a manner suggestive of 
the meat market. In the absence of a fire a few gentle 
breezes from beneath the door were making themselves felt 
upon my nude figure, when I felt a chilly finger taking a 
course down my right leg from the posterior position. ‘“‘l 
am afraid this will plough you, my man,”’ said the doctor. 
‘Woes it, hurt..you?’? “You're referring’ to -my leg, 
moetoi: No; to, those’ veins; sir!) ” ‘* Oh,’ no, theysdo 
not hurt. I have had them for years. My father had similar 
ones before me, and I suppose I stand an average of twelve 
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hours a day on them every day bar Sundays.” ‘“‘ That may 
be, but you would not do for the trenches,’ said the doctor. 

a They will plough you. Get your clothes on.”? I was glad. 
to get them on, and prepared to creep away somewhat crest- 
fallen. 

‘What 1s your occupation?’’ said the doctor. ‘* Dis- 
pensing chemist,’’ said I, not daring to venture the pharma- 
ceutical title. ‘‘ Look here,’ ’ he said, ‘‘ when they want. 
crocks like you and I to turn out, they will pass a special 
Act of Parliament. You can do better service at your own 
job. We must have chemists: and we must have business 
continued to supply the necessary.’’ ‘‘ Thanks, doctor. I 
hope too many recruits will not enrol for immediate service, 
otherwise it will be a case of out of the frying pan into the 
fire, from the country’s point of view. 

I passed into the front office, and asked if there was any-- 
thing else to wait for. ‘‘ You had better put this in your 
pocket,” said the clerk, as he handed me a blue document in 
respect of a man offering to join the Army, and marked 
‘“Not accepted, Varicose Veins.’’ ‘‘ Put that in your pocket 
in case anyone ever insults you. By the way,”’ he said, “I 
Shouldn’t have thought a pharmaceutical chemist would have 
gone in for such luxuries.’’ As an old Volunteer I was fairly 
pachydermatous, having run the gauntlet for years of such 
cries as_‘* Hi—Saturday night soldier—Who shot the cat off 


the dustbin?’’ ‘The experience stood me in good stead. I 
did not wince, but merely wished him a polite ‘‘ Good 
evening.’ In reality all my latent pugnacity seemed to be 


searching for an outlet. Perforce it must be restrained until 
such time may arise when an Old Volunteer with a varicose 
vein might be deemed of some military use to the Empire. 
For the sake of the Empire it must be hoped the Huns will 
have received their quietus before that time arrives. C.T.A. 
* ae 7K 
NEW MEMBERS. 


. R. Baines, 99, Eastgate, Louth. 
. W. Bowles, 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Birkby (Sergt.), Ravenscroft, Seaborn Road, Morecambe. 
Chase, Five Wavs, Birmingham. 
Crookes (Miss), 120, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
. C. Foster, 7, Infield Park, Barrow-in-Furness: 
F. Glanville, 35, Henley Road, Southsea. 
. Ibbotson, 4, Lancaster Gate, N. Shore, Blackpool. 
. Hill, 110, Hornby Road, Blackpool. 
ba Somer, Holme Lacey, 13, Cartwright Gardens, W.C. 
Tordoff, 9, Derby Street, Clayton, Bradford. 
FW: Phomas (Miss), Kenilworth: Browning Road, Worthing. 
A. C. Vallance, Rowley Bank, Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 
Wiles, C. A. L. 
M. A. Wilson (Miss), 21, Niton Street, Fulham, S.W. 
All communications concerning this magazine should be 
addressed W. H. Allen, Editor, ‘Square Chronicle,” 20, High 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
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